MY   AFRICAN   NEIGHBOURS

above-mentioned bearer of charms, can enter the water
with impunity.

Some fifteen years ago I accompanied Lieutenant

W------, of the battalion of the King's African Rifles

stationed in Jubaland, on a trip up the Juba River, in the
fiat-bottomed Government steamer which was then, besides
native dug-outs, the only means of communication on that
river. The steamer had to be made fast to the shore every
night; and one morning we stopped near a village called AH
Sungura (* Ali the rabbit') after its chief. There was at that
time living on the Juba a famous wizard, who was looked
upon as a sort of paramount chief of all the crocodiles in
Jubaland, the which, so it was said, on certain nights of the
year, repaired to his hut en masse^ to hold a 'baraza.'

On the morning after our arrival in Ali Sungura we
walked ashore, where we were greeted by the chief, whom
we asked if the wizard was there. He said that he was not;
and, pointing to a man standing near him, he added: 'This
is his son.'

My companion asked the young fellow if he, too, was
immune against crocodiles.

Thereupon the chief pointed to a creek, about two
hundred yards in width, and extending some way inland.
'He swims through here every day,' he said. 'He works on
the other side.'

We looked, and saw near the opposite shore the eye-
knobs of many crocodiles protruding from the water. We
then asked the wizard's son himself if the chief had spoken
the truth and, on his replying in the affirmative, we asked
him further if he would swim through now for a rupee.
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